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MEMBERSHIP THAT DOESN’T PAY— 


And Membership that Does. 


When the Labour Party in 1918 
opened its doors to individual member- 
ship there was a big influx of new 
members in many places. Really 
respectable figures were reached in 
some constituencies—though noc always 
shown in the affiliation returns to 
‘Headquarters! A curious fact about 
this matcer was that big membership 
rarely showed itself two or three years 
in succession in the same constituency. 
First this Division and then the other 
‘boasted of its membership, and the 
boom years produced plentiful member- 
ship at 1/- a year for men and 6d. for 
‘women. As the lean years have passed 
‘since, slowly one by one, it must have 
been borne in upon many parties that 
something beside trade depression and 
reduced wages was responsible for 
failure to hold together the memberships 
previously obtained. Probably not half- 
‘a-dozen. Parties can be found who for 
the past nine years have held together 
an individual membership of 500 per- 
sons on the contributions above stated. 
The plain truth has been discovered that 
‘shilling and sixpenny membership is not 
a business proposition, and it is psycho- 
logically wrong. 

The Party’s embarkment on indivi- 
dial membership was at first something 
‘of an experiment. The heart wasn’t 
always in it, but, because it was a 
‘natural development of che Party, en- 
lightened constituencies jumped at their 
opportunities and the boom years helped 
them. But a change came. After all, 
**so0od biz’’ only follows a business pro- 
position, and presently, as necessity 
began to prove itself the mother of 
invention, it was shown chat ‘‘good 
biz’? was being confined to needy con- 
stituencies (often those who had been 
badly served) and who out of their 
poverty had discovered that individual] 
membership at 1d. a week was neces- 
sary. Membership only paid, if mem- 
bers paid enough—in other words, 
sound organization demanded a sound 
business basis. The shilling and six- 
pence had failed—the power of the 
penny. was proved once more; a penny 


* 


a week was easier to get than six or 
twelve times that amount once a year. 

Now that individual membership is 
admittedly the life blood, and the 
sinews too, of local parties, the lesson 
we haye sketched cannot be too often 
pressed home. We have said that the 
old minimum is psychologically wrong. 

We believe that this statement 
embraces almost the whole truch. Once 
a year contributions imply once a year 
visitation, once a year contact, once a 
year interest. That is fundamentally 
wrong. For a period of sixty years the 
British public have been trained by 
great corporations to regular and 
punctual short period paymencs, in the 
case of the working classes mostly 
weekly. The habit is growing. It is 
affecting even the middle classes. It is 
a method that appreciates human fail- 
ings and human forgetfulness. It is 
passing strange that we ourselves 
should have learnt and applied this 
knowledge on the industrial field and 
yet forget it is our politics—as if the 
financing of a greac Party was a casual, 
or a lordly, affair of annual gifts—at a 
1/- and 6d. a time! 

Fortunately, the realisation of this 
lesson, and getting down to the simple 
task of adapting our methods to the 
people’s ways, solves for us our many 
difficulties. It proves to be sound 
‘“sood biz.’’ Five hundred paying mem- 
bers at 1d. a week means 42 a week, 
1,000 members spell £4. Frankly 
3,000 paying members at one penny per 
week is not an absurd ideal to set before 
any and every constituency in the 
country. It may be slow building in 
some divisions, even more difficult in 
others, perhaps impossible in a few, but 
there are constituencies where the 
absurdity lies in the lowness of the 
figure. Further it is being done—even 
the 3,000 mark has long since been 
passed. In numbers of places, not all 
of them exceptionally ‘‘good’’ constitu- 
encies, the building has been going on, 
and the figures are creeping upwards 
from three to four units—and, we hope, 
still on up. 
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Three thousand members means an 
income of over 4712 per week; enough 
for a full time agent, office, propa- 
ganda in plenty and perhaps a news- 
paper with a = really satisfactory 
affiliation fee for Headquarters to boot. 

And why not this ideal? If not this 
one may we ask what is your ideal? It 
is no use looking at the new Jerusalem, 
or thinking of ic, unless we are prepared 
to pave a way by which to travel there. 
We are a Party of ideals, if not of 
idealists. Why not an ideal in organ- 
isation? in membership? Why not, as 
an ideal, a desire to set our own house 
in order; to have a sound business 
basis, as a training for the bigger 
national task, we essay? 

The New Year is the time for new 
resolves, It is the time for local parties 
to look around, perhaps to look back, 
and review their progress, not in votes 
alone but in the membership which con- 
trols the policies those votes stand for. 
Year after year some Parties are con- 
tent to struggle on, hand to mouth, 
and hand to pocket, making of what 
should be a joyous movement a nighc- 
mare of poverty, restricted effort and 
disappointed ambitions. Yet the remedy 
lies at their dcorstep, the harvest is 
waiting for the reapers: or to change 
the metaphor, the highways and by- 
ways are full. Bid the people to the 
feast, and let it be one! 

In the coming year political interest 
will be greater chan for long years 
back. Membership campaigns and can- 
vasses ought to be in full swing each 
month and every month. The year 
should end with Labour prosperity in 
all places prophesying and portending a 
glorious triumph at the polls. Give 
Dismal Desmond the dickey seat! 


Doncaster Divisional Labour Party 
have just issued in pamphlet form a 
historical sketch of its own career 
written by Councillor H. F, Heaviside, 
J.P., the secretary and agent. Ic is a 
typical story of the up-and-downs of a 
Party formed about the time of the 
Labour Party’s new lease of life in 1917 


and makes excellent and encouraging 


reading. The idea is worth copying. 


We regret that by a slip March, IQI7, 
was given in our last issue as the date 
of Mr. Philip Snowden's article in the 
“L.O.”’ on “Facts: how to get them 
and how to use them.’ The issue was 
March, 1923. 


AGENCY CHANGES AND NEW 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Smethwick: Mr. R. A. Baker has now 


ceased as agent. 

Walthamstow, West: Mr. J. Graham 
has now ceased as agent. 

South Norfolk: Mr. E, F. Dean, 
formerly full-time is now part-time 
agent. ‘ 

Swindon: Mr. J. J. Stonier, late agent, 
has now cransferred to Smethwick. 

Altrincham : Mr. Hugh Warburton has 


been appointed full-time agent. 
Address: 52 Kingsway, Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 


Walthamstow, West: Mr. J. S. Price 
has been appointed full-time agent. 
Address: 342 Hoe Road, Waltham- 
stow. 

Chatham: Mr. H. J. Williams has been 
appoinced full-time agent. Address: 
51 Dale Street, Chatham. 

East Grinstead: Mr. J. T. Baxter has 
now been appointed full-time agent. 
Address: Labour Party Offices, Ship 
Street, East Grinstead. 


PENCILS!!! 


Ah! the very thing. Adver- 
tise coming events profitably. 
Pencils with special imprints 


for Bazaars, Election 
Branch Funds—for 
(2d.) write 


SIMON BIRKBECK, Keswick 


and 
samples 


Almost every secretary is some cime 
or other on the look-out for an easy 
way of raising funds for his Party. 
Others having got the big idea and gone 
in for a bazaar want other ideas on 
what to stock, or what will curn in 
money. Simon Birkbeck’s advertising 
pencils and penholders seem just the 
thing. 
the advert. appearing in this issue and 
send for prices. We 
tested the pencils and find them excel- 
lent quality. They are supplied im- 
pressed with the name of your own 
Party on what letcering you choose, and 
in several styles. As suggested they 
are a ready means of legitimately secur- 
ing a nice little addition to any fund 
and—who wouldn’t buy a lead pencil? 


We advise our readers to note — 


have ourselves — 


‘ 


i 
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LOCAL NEWSPAPER MEMS. “North Hammersmith  Sentinel.’’ 


* The. Lancascer ‘‘Forward”’ is living 
up to its name. From being one of the 
best duplicated journals in the move- 
ment it has this month stepped forward 
into a printed form as an 8 pp. large 
quarto, with, however, its familiar 
designed cover, now princed like the 
rest. The inset pages are in series with 
the Beacon Press standardised sheets, 

but that the local people know how to 
use their localised columns is shown by 

the fact that the paper was selling at 6 
p-m. on the day of the Northampton 
declaration, with the result! The 

-”¥Forward”’ is going to tell in the forth- 
coming Lancaster by-election. 

Address : “*Tancaster Forward,”’ 
Trades Hall, Lancaster. 


_ The ‘‘Mid-Norcthants Commonwealth” 
vis the title of the four-page monthly 
organ of the Mid-Northants Co-opera- 
‘tive Council, and circulates in the Ket- 
‘tering Division. There is a distribucion 
of 16,000 copies per month and so 
‘effective has this work proved that the 
Tories have followed suit with a similar 
-journal—a move we imagine not 
altogether pleasing to the nroprietors of 
the Tory locals. 

' Address: ‘‘Mid-Northants Common- 
Gi Wealth.’’ Editor, Mr. J. R. Sadler, 
-_—- Co-operative and Labour Institute, 

Newland Street, Kettering. 


‘“The Oxford Worker’’ is the almost 
shocking title of the official organ of the 
“Oxford City Labour Party. The 
“December copy before us is the second 
“number and contains a message from 
‘the Rt. Hon. J. R. MacDonald among 
‘ethers. The paper is an 8 pp. quarto, 
“with, as becomes Oxford, something 
‘more sedate and magazine-like in its 
-get-up than is usual in local Labour 
“papers. We wish our new friend a 
‘long and useful career. 

_ Address : ‘‘Oxford Worker,” c/o Mr. 
1) 60WW. «G. Wallis, 52 Western Road, 
Oxford. 


“Stepney Labour Times”’ is an eight- 
page monthly which began publication 
‘in December with a guaranteed circula- 
tion of 15,000 copies. We are pleased 
to note the variety of the contents. The 
paper is well illustrated and very well 
_got-up. 
Address: ‘‘Scepney Labour Times,”’ 
c/o Mr. I. Shafran, 133 Stepney 
aa Green, E.1. j 


This is another newcomer which started 
in December. It is a monthly 8 pp. 
with. 10,000 free circulation. A good 
start has been made with advertise- 
ments, and being of varied contents a 
long life should be looked for. 
Address : ‘‘North Hammersmith Sen- 
tinel,’’ c/o Harold Riley, 41 Brook 
Green Road, Hammersmith, W.6. 


ADVICE BUREAUX. 
Important Hint from the T.U.C. 


A circular of great importance to che 
many officers and societies who hold 
themselves out to give advice to appli- 
cants on unemployment, compensation 
and other matters; is contained in a 
circular just issued over the joint names 
of the Secretary of the T.U.C. and the 
Secretary of the Labour Party :— 

“*Attention has been drawn by respon- 
sible Trade Union organisations to the 
practice thac has been generally pursued 
in the giving of advice, particularly in 
regard to Unemployment Benefit Claims 
and similar subjects, by Party Secre- 
taries and local representatives, regard- 
less as to whether the applicant is or is 
noc a member of an appropriate Trade 
Union. 

The position of local officials in con- 
nection with this aspect of their work is 
thoroughly recognised, but upon the 
matter being considered by the National 
Joint Council, representing the Indus- 
crial, Political and Parliamentary Sec- 
tions of the Movement, it has been felt 
desirable to draw the attention of local 
Secretaries to the difficulties confront- 
ing Trade Unions in appealing for 
increased membership, on che ground 
that matters of the kind referred to can 
be dealt with directly by the Union 
officials, if, at the same time, Party 
Secretaries and political representatives 
render the same assistance, indiscrimint 
ately, to Trade Unionists and non-Trade 
Unionists alike. 

Without interfering in any way with 
the discretion of loca] officials, it is felt 
very scrongly that they should con- 
sistently urge upon non-Trade Union 
applicants the moral duty of their 
joining a Trade Union appropriate to 
their occupation, where such exists. 

We therefore suggest that you should 
give this macter consideration, and, if 
your local circumstances warrant, the 
procedure proposed should be adopted.” 
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A TIMELY CIRCULAR. 

Below we reprint a timely circular 
sent out at the year end by the Bolton 
Labour Party. Our reprinc is a hint to 
Parties who have so tar let matters 
drift to be up and doing. -The new posi- 
tion cannot be too soon ascertained :— 
Dear Comrade, 

CONTRACTING-IN, AFFILIATION, ETC. 
The relations between the Bolton 
Labour Party and che local Trade 
Unions and Branches have been very 
cordial throughout the year now ending. 
It is our firm conviction that the poli- 
tical side of the working-class movement 
is. able to accomplish much that is 
advantageous co the industrial side. 
This fact has been readily recognised 
by most local Unions, and we believe 
that-the steady and consistent progress 
made by the local Labour movement has 
been largely contributed to by the 
increasing interesc in Labour Politics 
shown by local Trade Unionists. 

The present Government has seen fit 
to materially alter the conditions under 
which Trade Unions may carry out their 
political activities, and a new and 
vicious principle of “‘contracting-in”’ is 
being enforced. While it is confidently 
anticipated that the next Labour Gov- 
ernment will undoubtedly restore full 
rights to the Trade Unions of the 
councry, the present moment is a trying 
one for all concerned. It is kindly 
requested therefore, that, whether you 
are affiliated to the Bolton Labour 
Party or not, you will try to help us to 
secure-actual knowledge of the present 
position in Bolton by kindly filling in 
the answers to the following Question- 
naire as far as you possibly can, and 
returning the same to the Secretary and 
Agent of the Party at che Spinners’ 
Hall. 

In thanking you in anticipation, may 
we add that we shall be pleased at all 
times to help your members in any way 
possible. If you desire that a member 
of the Executive or an official of che 
Party should come along and address 
briefly one of your branch meetings, we 
shall be happy to make the arrangement 

_ to suit you. Write to the Secretary. 

With every good wish for the Festive 
Season, and wishing all your members 
a BRIGHT AND PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR, we are, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. J]. PENSTON (President), 
H. EASTWOOD 
(Secretary and Agent.) 
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We tender our thanks to a number of 
secretaries who have sent us specimens 
of their calendars. These things are 
excellent reminders in workers’ homes, 
and even on our own walls they serve 
to remember friends far and near. 


“The Messenger’? is the title and 
happy idea by which Mr. John Baker, 
M.P., of Bilston, Staffs., and Mrs. 
Jennie Baker, make touch once more 
with their constituents. It is a four- 
page little sheec with a New Year’s 
Message from both, and a record of how 
Bilston’s Labour M.P. has kept his 
trust in the House of Commons durin 
the past year. There is additional go 
propaganda matter and we fancy we 
trace the handiwork of our friend the 
agent, Mr. Sam Hague, in all this. 
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The machine illustrated above 
is Ellams ‘‘K’’ model Rotary, 
which from one original, either 
hand or typewritten, will pro- 
duce thousands of copies at 


or 


The above apparatus is Ellams 
Diaphragm Duplicator, a very 
much simpler model, differ- 
ently arranged. The rate of 
production of copies, however, 


the rate of roo per minute, by js slower, namely, about 15 
simply turning a handle. The copies per minute. This ap- 
feeding of the paper, printing, paratus is advocated where 


stacking, and even counting, 
is done entirely automatically. 


runs of anything up to 100 
copies are required. It may 


Each copy is an exact fac- be used for a greater number 
simile of the original. It is of copies, but where over 100 


specially designed so as to be 
sufficiently simple in operation 
to enable any junior member 
of the Office staff to use it 
without previous experience. 
The price of this machine, 
complete with all accessories, 
ready for immediate use, is 32 
guineas, 


copies are frequently called for 
the Rotary model is recom- 
mended. The price of the 
Diaphragm model is £6 Ios., 
at which figure no organisa- 
tion, however small, can afford 
to be without one. Both 
models will print any size up 


to, 87 2k 13". 


DU PLICATOR 
COMPANY LIMITED 


12, KING STREET, CH EAPSIDE 
LONDON, E.C.2 
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LABOUR AGENTS AND THE 
B.B.C. 
By ALLan YOUNG. 
During the years that I have been 
reading the ‘‘Labour Organiser’ almost 


every conceivable aspect of Party 
organisation and election practice has 
been discussed. The constituency 


agent is no longer an isolated unit, he 
is part of an organisation, a company, 
a fellowship. He learns from the mis- 
takes and difficulties of others, he is 
prompted to develop a solution of his 
problems by the ideas of his fellows. 
His life is less lonely and less anxious 
because his plans and activities are 
backed by the opinion and experience 
of a society. In short the Labour agent 
‘has become a social animal. Perhaps 
it is only possible to appreciate the 
importance of this development in con- 
trasc with the isolation and loneliness of 
the past. 

We have reached a stage when the 
technique of Party organisation can 
very easily be understood by the young- 
est agent, but somehow we do not reach 
a very high degree of efficiency. It will 
be agreed, I think, chat our knowledge 
of how to build an efficient Party 
machine by far exceeds our ability to 
apply that knowledge. We work out 
our plans, but in nine cases out of ten 
they break down because our members 
cannot be persuaded to undertake the 
work, They may be roused to enthusi- 
asm at the beginning, but soon their 
ardour cools. I do not suggest that our 
movement has lost its enthusiasm, but 
it is losing that hard plodding persist- 
ence and determination which charac- 
terised its earlier days. The vapid 
enthusiasm of the person who is sorry 
for the poor, or the person who merely 
looks for a 2/- increase in his wages is 
useful in an election, but it can never 
support the revolutionary character of 
our purpose. 

I believe that the efficiency of our 
political machine depends in the last 
resort on the enlightenment of our 
members and we should, therefore, be 
paying the closest attention to every 
possible means of creating an interest 
in public affairs. When that interest 
has been created, the biggest obstacle 
to propaganda has been removed. 

I believe that the B.B.C. ‘calks’ on 
the wireless will, in the future, be an 
important factor in the creation of this 
interest. Much may perhaps be said 
against some of the talks which are now 


— 
‘ 


put on, but anyone who has examined 
the matter cannot doubt the possibility 
of important developments of radio for 
educational purposes. 

There does not appear as yet to be 
any settled doctrine as to how far the 
radio can be useful as a direct auxiliary 
for educational purposes. It is, how- 
ever, agreed that 

(a) it can serve as a stimulus to 

adults, co make them think and 
to inspire a desire for further 
instruction, and 

(b) it can be used in schools as an 

auxiliary to help the teachers, — 
though, of course, never to 
supplement them. 

A typical example is the use that 
teachers can make of travel talks in 
geography lessons, another, the use of 
foreign languages in the teaching of 
German, French, etc. I believe that the 
powers of the B.B.C. will be extended, 
to include subjects which are to-day 
considered controversial. The interest 
which will be stimulated in public affairs 
by these talks will do a great deal to 
enable us to obtain our audience for 
propaganda meetings and _ possibly 
create a demand for our publications. 
One of the difficulties in che develop- 
ment of the talks policy has been that 
those who are in favour of talks never, 
or rarely, write to the B.B.C. to express 
their views, while those who dislike 
them constantly write and demand more 
‘variety.’ This must obviously make it 
difficult for the B.B.C. authorities to 
expand their talks programme or to 
make efforts to improve their quality. 

There is some reason to anticipate 
that in a month or two there will be a_ 
large scale press attack made against 
the whole policy of having radio talks 
at all. It is very important that chose 
who take an interest in the development 
of the radio for educational purposes 
should help to meet this attack or to 
anticipate it by (a) writing to the Press 
and in particular to weekly periodicals 
expressing their sense of the importance 
of the radio for educational ends and 
(b) by scimulating letters to the B.B.C. 
from listeners, particularly from the 
working-class listeners, expressing their 
appreciation of the talks that they have 
given and expressing the hope that the 
quality and the number of the talks will 
be improved. > 

If Labour Party agents will interest 
themselves in this subject they can do 
a great deal towards securing a continu- 


B.B.C. and its extension into other 


By doing so they will be helping to 
raise the general level of knowledge. 
The more intelligent electorate will 
listen to our message and the rank and 
file member will be more keenly inter- 
ested in our work of organisation and 
propaganda, because he will realise the 
full significance of our proposals and 
the possibilities of a fuller life which 
are within our grasp. 


WOOLWICH L.P.’s QUARTER 
‘ CENTURY. 
~ The Woolwich Labour Party are chis 
year to celebrate their 25th anniversary. 
The week, March 11th to 17th, has been 
set aside for this purpose and the Wool- 
wich Town Hall engaged for the cele- 
rations. Meetings and entercainments 
attended by many of our greatest lead- 
ers and speakers fill the bill for the 
week, and as a wind-up a great re- 
union dance, social and concert has 
een arranged for the Saturday. Season 
tickets for che whole week’s programme 
will be reserved for the first 600 appli- 
cants. Payments by instalments for 
tickets has been arranged, the items to 
me collected by the membership 
collectors. 

Truly a great Party, the Woolwich 
L.P. has much to be proud of. Cer- 
tainly it leads, and serves as a light and 
example to others. The Party has had 
its up and down, but grit and deter- 
mination has pulled ic through. 


FINANCE IN A RURAL 
CONSTITUENCY. 

The following resolutions passed at a 
recent meeting of a Divisional Labour 
Party in a large and difficult agricul- 
‘tural constituency show the right spirit 
-and should serve as an example to 
‘others. We heartily support the pro- 
posals made as each has a tendency 
‘not only to bring in funds but to rein- 
vigorate the Party. We wish our 
friends every success and hope with 
them for’ a substantial measure of 
success arising out of these efforts. 

1. That a Special ‘‘Membership Cam- 
paign’’ be initiated, each Local Party 
being asked to increase their member- 
-ship too per cent. 

- 2. That special collecting cards be 
printed and sent out to each Local Party 
‘and Correspondent for collecting special 
subscriptions towards the campaign 


a 
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ance of the educational policy of the expenses and for securing promises of 


further regular contributions. 

3..That Local Parties and Corre- 
spondents be asked to undertake to 
place a definite number of collecting 
boxes to be used for raising a ‘Special 
Election Fund.” 

4. That each district be asked to 
guarantee a certain minimum sum for 
the ‘Election Fund.” 

5. That each member ot the Party 
present at this meeting undertakes to 
take a collecting box, to make every 
effort to collect therein at least 41 dur- 
ing the coming year, and also to actively 
and loyally help to carry out every de- 
cision made by this meeting. 


KEEPING THE RECORD. 


An Instructive Lesson from 
Gloucester. 


We are indebted to Mr. H. Round, 
Labour agent at Gloucester, for speci- 
mens of two original and instructive 
record cards by which vital statistics 
and information concerning Party units 
are recorded and kepe ready for refer- 
ence at a moment’s notice. 

The usual cramped and elusive stocls 
card has been discarded by Mr. Round. 
Instead the printer was instructed to 
supply stiff cards (about ‘‘six sheet?” 
thickness) size 1odins. by 83ins., appar- 
ently a trimmed size. A scencil was cut 
with suitable matter and the cards 
passed through the duplicator. The 
result was a supply of records cards of 
exceptional merit and udility. 

This month we illustrate the Ward 
Record Card, and next month we shall 
reproduce a Trade Union Record Card. 
The visibility of all important matters 
is immediately noticed, and also that 
the card lasts a long time, sufficiently 
long to serve as an excellent barometer 
of progress. Ample space is left for the 
frequent changes in officership which 
invariably hamper our movement in 
many ways. The Ward Card is also 
used for the Women’s Sections, of which 
there are ten in Gloucester, though the 
membership figures are not there 
repeated. 

If any further explanation is needed 
it should be added that the term 
‘“‘Rebate’’ scands for that portion of the 
contributions allowed to the Ward Com- 
mittees. The comment ‘Visited’? and 
the dates under the heading of ‘Re- 
marks” signify the visitations of the 
agenc to the particular ward. 
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MEMBERSHIP THROUGH 
VISITATION. 


By Witrrip B. HarGREAVEs, Burnley. 


Men in almost every walk of life are 
afraid of canvassing. They fear the 
occasional curt refusal, and do noc like 

_the stony indifference of many people 
when a canvasser first waits upon them. 
There is a feeling, too, among men 
that canvassing is beneath their dignity ; 
and that, to use a colloquialism, it isn’c 
“much bottle” any way. 

From a few years experience as a 
canvasser may I say, quite unequivo- 
cally, that this outlook is all wrong. 
Soliciting for trade, for work, for em- 
ployment, for membership, is perfectly 
legal, perfectly honest, and if done with 
forethought and kind-thought is wonder- 
fully effective. Without the canvasser 
the world’s work would quickly come 
to a standstill. Employment would 
cease, for no orders would be taken, 
and creeping paralysis would overtake 
che country. Canvassing, solicitation, 
visitation (I prefer the latter term) is 
indeed one of the world’s great levers 
for getting things done. Very well. 

. Let's use it to male the people’s party 
great and strong and efiicient. 

What shall we do? Advertise, and 
send letters inviting membership? By 
all means. Let’s do that first. Then 
let’s follow it up by visitation. 

Now here’s the rub. If we go selling 
Labour Party membership we shall get 
some response. That's certain. A good 
response, too But if we go selling 
FELLOWSHIP IN AN ALERT AND 
BUSINESS-LIKE PARTY, if we go 
selling healthy happy homes and a 
better opportunity for the children, we 
shall reap an overwhelming response. 

May I illustrate? The assurance 
agent doesn’t sell you a life policy for 
a few pounds a year. He sells you 
comfort in your old age, protection for 
your wife and children in the evenc of 
your early death; relief from anxiety 
and care. That's what you buy, and 
the distinction between that and a 
mere life policy is great indeed. A rose 
by any other name smells just as sweet ? 
Not a bic of, it! Let’s call it a rose. 
Let’s think of it as a rose. Let’s put 
it in fit surroundings. 

The assurance agent sells you a ‘‘life 
dolicy’’ then, by putting his proposition 
in your thoughts and your language. 
We can sell Labour Party membership 
in the same way and can sell it even 
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more easily than insurance. The agent 
knows his case, however, from A to Z. 
So should we. If we don’t, however, 
we must not stop for that. We can 
have the talking done by letter, and 
leaflet, and folder, before we arrive. 
We can find a link with our ‘prospect’ 
by knowing something of him before 
we call upon him. Which trade union 
does he belong to? Do we know his 
friends? What are his interests? By 
talking of these things first and thus 
showing our interest in his affairs, his 
mind is prepared to favourably consider 
our proposition because ic looks like his. 
Let us, then, advertise first and all 
the time, and visit, too. If selected 
lists of trades unionists who are known 
to be friendly disposed are visited first, 
a solid response is assured, soon. If 
steady circularising of a friendly and 
‘*newsy"’ character is maintained, other — 
bodies of unknown trades unionists can 
be influenced first, and roped in by 
visitation, second. Not only can we 
concentrate upon membership and votes, 
but friendly inquiry of those visited will 
find other sympathisers nearby. From 
time to time special forms of visitation 
can be organised — ‘tan engineers’ 
week,’’ ‘“‘a miners’ week’’ and so on. 
Whatever form our effort takes, let's — 
make it easy for a response. I would 
go to the length of a printed reply card. 
a 
“Yes. You can count on me. 
“T'll give a week to the Labour cause,” 
etc. 
ee 
When we have secured a number of 
members let us regularly collect their 
subscriptions, regularly invite them to 
our meetings and our socials, and 
regularly invite them to assist us. But_ 
that is another story, which I must 
return to some other day. 
matters, however, 


: I have canvassed 
in very many counties in England. 1 
have sold expensive goods at doors, and 
cheap goods. I have interviewed 
thousands upon thousands of working, 
middle-class and _ professional people. 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
will listen to a brief, courteous and sin-— 
cere “‘scory.’’ One out of every four 
will buy a cheap article at the first time 
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of asking, from even an unknown 
stranger, if his “‘story’’ rings true and 
ais goods are right. Another out of the 
four will buy it at the second visit. 
Persistence will sell the whole four. I 
because I’ve done it; so have 


If then the British public will listen 
to people at their doors (and they do), 
if they will buy goods at their doors 
from men.who are utter strangers (as 
they do), how ‘much more will they 
isten to townsmen and their own neigh- 
bours who have come to visit them on 
behalf of a party in which they, the 
British public, are very interested at the 
resent time? O ye of little faith! 
Membership can be trebled, quintupled, 
multiplied twentyfold in nine-tenths of 
ur constituencies by pushful, deter- 
mined, and well thought out advertising 
and visitation. 

A momentous election is coming with 
ilent foot. lLet’s prepare for it now 
and be ready to welcome it when it 
omes. Helpers? Find them by visita- 
tion. The money? Get thac by visita- 
tion, too. Why not do it NOW? 


POCOSSSSOHHHESSHSOSSHHHOSSSHS OOH OOESEEDS 


TheLabour Propaganda 
and Publishing Service, 
76 Minories, London, 

TYPEWRITERS. E.C. 


New—From £8 8s. od. Stand- 
ard machines. 

From £4 os. od. Port- 
able machines. 
Rebuilt. From 55/- Guaran- 
teed for 12 Months. Under- 
woods from £6 os. od.; 
Royals from £6 os. od.; 
Olivers, from £4 os. od.; 
Remingtons, from £3 os. 
od.; Barlocks, Empires, 
Yosts, Smith Premier, L. C. 
Smith and all Portable 

machines. 
DUPLICATORS. 
Flat duplicators from 50/-. 
Rorary.—Roneos from £6 
16s. 6d. Gestetners from 
410. Typesetting and print- 
ing machines and all access- 
ories. 
Write to us before enquiring 
elsewhere. Our. Service is 
given freely and we save you 
money. 


PeoR oes record oedcedeedosdoededesdossessessosdosHoddosdoednodoedoesbieeed 
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LAW AND PRACTICE. 


[Under this heading are found brief 
and chatty explanations of points of 
commoner interest concerning the Law 
and Practice of Elections. Readers 
are invited to suggest points for notice 
herein, but are reminded that sug- 
gestions made may not necessarily be 
dealt with in the next issue.—ED. ] 


Fighting Elections ‘‘On Your 
Cuard.’’ 


The following interesting article is 
by Ellis T. Powell and is culled from 
an instructive and interesting manual 
(now unfortunately out of print) en- 
titled “‘The Candidates’ and Agents’ 
Guide in Contested Elections’’ by H. 
C. Richards, M.P., published in 1904 
by Jordan and Sons, 120, Chancery 
Lane. 

An Election Agent who sets about 
preparing for an election petition must 
obviously have in view one of two con- 
tingencies. He may have reason to 
believe that after the election his candi- 
date, if successful, will be placed in the 
position of a respondent; or, on the 
other hand, he may consider it his 
duty to prepare for challenging the 
success of his opponent. It is only 
rarely that an election agent finds him- 
self compelled at the same time to de- 
fend his own position and to challenge 
that of his opponent. 

A few hints with regard to the con- 
duct of an election agent who has to 
contemplate either of the contingencies 
I have mentioned will perhaps be useful, 
and we will take first the case of the 
agent who is likely to assume the offen- 
sive and to petition against his oppon- 
ent’s return. 

With a view to making charges in 
connection with the election expenses, 
the agent should endeavour to discover 
some announcement of his opponent’s 
candidature sufficiently definite, if not 
too remote from the election, to be 
adopted as a starting point from which 
the expenses are to run. If such candi-: 
dature—whether in the form of an an- 
nouncement by the candidate himself, or 
of the passing of a resolution in his fav- 
our at some meeting at which he is 
present or which has the official support 
of his party—began within three months! 
of the election, I venture to think, 
speaking generally, that money laid out 
after that date on propaganda would | 
have to come into the return. If a 
candidate has made no absolute declara- 
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tion of his candidature, he may oiten be 
trapped into one by the circulation of 
a report that he does not intend to 
stand. or intends standing somewhere 
else. 

As regards agency, evidence should 
be accumulated with regard to the 
presence at the candidate’s meetings, or 
with him at local social or other func- 
tions, or at his house in consultation 
with him, of all persons who might con- 
ceivably be his agents. Their constant 
personal association with him is the best 
proof of agency. It is, however, useless 
to give general evidence that a man “‘is 
constantly seen in the company’’ of the 
candidate. The occasions and the places 
should be noted down, and the agent 
should be prepared to bring forward 
reliable witnesses who will swear that 
they saw A.B. go with the candidate 
into the local political club, that they 
have seen them lunching together, that 
committee meetings have been held at 
'A.B.’s residence, that they have seen 
him canvassing with the candidate, and 
so on. This evidence, ir A.B. can be 
proved guilty of some illegality during 
the election, will be very useful as part 
of the petitioner’s case. 

With regard to the election literature, 
as many copies as possible should be 
procured, at any cost (since the money 
would be no part of the election ex- 
penses), of any bills, leaflets, or pam- 
phlets which might be made the basis 
of a charge. Practically anything 
printed or lithographed for use in the 
election which does not bear the name 
of the printer and publisher might be 
useful in this way. Any document 
issued by the candidate or his agent 
which contains a false statement of fact 
with reference to the personal character 
or conduct of his opponent should be 
most carefully preserved. A copy of 
every bill, poster, leaflet, pamphlet, 
card, portrait or document—even the 
note-heads—should be preserved in order 
that the election return may be checked, 
and if any be omitted, a charge based 
upon the omission. Anything in the 
shape of a badge or mark of distinction, 
especially banners or flags, should be 
noted, and specimens secured at any 
price. Where they cannot be purchased 
‘or acquired in some other way, as in 
‘the case of banners hanging from. the 
supper windows of a house they should 
‘be photographed. A photograph will 
form valuable evidence in support of 
the charge of making illegal payments. 

Cases of treating or bribery are ex- 


tremely difficult to prove, but, if any are’ 
suspected, each case should be investi- 
gated at once, and the witnesses should 
make written statements, and should 
attest them before a commissioner. 
the bribery has taken place in the form 
of a cheque, efforts should be made to 
ascertain on what bank it was drawn, 
and by whom, so that the bank or the 
drawer may be served subsequently 
with a subpoena to produce it. In the 
case of a bank note it should be ascer. 
tained, if possible, where it was 
changed, and what became of it. 
Obviously, to give only one instance, i 
a ten-pound note were changed by son 
comparatively poor man in a loca 
public-house, and that particular note 
could be shown to have come out of the 
respondent’s banking account, there 
would be something for him to explain. 
With regard to acting on the de- 
fensive for a possible respondent, the 
agent will be able to gather several hints 
from what I have already said. There 
are, however, a few further points upon 
which it is desirable to briefly touch. 
As regards the election expenses, I re 
commend the agent, at the commence- 
ment of the election, to obtain from his 
candidate a crossed cheque to his own 
order for the maximum amount which 
he may spend. With this cheque he 
should open a special election accour 
and should pay for everything, down to 
the most trifling items by crosse 
cheques drawn on the account. He will 
then be able to come into the Petitio 
Court and place his cheque book 
pass book in the hands of the judges as 
the best evidence of his bona fides. 
He should avoid drawing cheques for 
cash upon his private banking account 
during the election. A man does not 
usually draw £50 in cash from his ba: < 
account, and the fact that an electio 
agent had done so, and could give no 
very clear account of what had become 
ot the money, would, in the opinion of 
an Election Petition Court, raise a 
serious question as to his bona fides. 
T have scarcely thought it necessary to 
mention that the agent should giv 
counterfoiled written orders for eve 
thing, even half-a-dozen lead pe 
which he buys during the election ; 
I imagine that no agent would 
mence a campaign without po 
bills announcing the fact that he 
been appointed election agent for 
and-so (the candidate) and that nei 
he nor the said candidate would be r 
sponsible for any expense incurred by 
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ersons acting or claiming to act under 
nis authority unless he has given an 
rder over his own signature. 


A printer’s proof of every document 
ssued in connected with the election 
hould be seen by the agent personally, 
in order to ascertain that the imprint 
is correct, and that the document con- 
ains no false statements with reference 
o the personal character of the oppos- 
ing candidate upon which any charge 
ould be based. Any bill issued appar- 
ently by the election agent or by the 
andidate which is in fact not so 
issued, and which may be dangerous, 
hould be at once publicly repudiated 
(such repudiation would, I think, be no 
part of the election expenses) ; and a 
copy, in a registered letter, should also 
e sent to the opposition candidate, 
alling his attention to such repudiation. 

From these hints an agent may obtain 
some guidance with regard to the gen- 
ral principles of petition work. Finally, 


IT would urge him that mere general 
statements with respect to alleged 
offences are worse than useless. It may 


e ‘“common knowledge”’ that the elec- 
tion agent on the other side was seen 
treating in public-houses, but two good 


witnesses who will swear they saw him 
doing it are worth a thousand who can 
only say that ‘‘they heard it every- 
where’’ and that ‘teverybody knew it.’’ 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 

A reader of the ‘‘L.O.,’’ accepting 
our suggestion that a bound volume of 
this journal would make a _ most 
acceptable gift to a secretary friend, 
received the following in reply :— 

The copy of the ‘‘Labour Organiser’’ 
for 1926 that you sent me gave me a 
very pleasant surprise. Please accept 
my special thanks. The “L.O.’’ is 
almost indispensable to the Party Secre- 
tary, as it gives so much advice on 
intricate points. You couldn’t have 
selected a better gift. 

We make no comment except that 
hundreds of direct letters of apprecia- 
tion are also in our possession. 


NOTICE. — Several Customary 
Features are crowded out this 
month owing to the inclusion of our 
Index. 


PTTTTTITETILIirireirereieieteeetiieeii errr rrr i 


itself an 
and 


won for 
accurate 


eontains 


THE BREACH 


ART, 


Price eS nis Covers) 
5, 2/- (Paper Covers) 


a 


1928 EDITION OF 


“The People’s Year Book” 


And Annual of The English and Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies, is now ready 


Since its commencement eleven years ago it has 
international 
copious treatment of 
statistics of the year. 


In addition to the usual comprehensive articles on 
Co-operation and Labour matters, the new volume 
authoritative articles on 
WITH RUSSIA, 
GRESS OF MEDICINE, HOUSING, SHIPPING, 
RAILWAYS, AVIATION, MEDICINE, SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, 

KINEMA, Etc., Etc. 


Copies may be obtained direct from :— 


The Co- operative Press Agency 


- from any Bookseller or Co-operative Society. 


THE 


reputation for 
events and 


BANKING, 
THE PRO- 


DRAMA, THE 


1 BALLOON ST. 
MANCHESTER 


Post Free 3/6 
9 2/5 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
! 


Correspondents are required to give 
their full name and address, not, how- 
ever, necessarily for publication. Replies 
from general correspondents cannot be 
given through the post. It is imperative 
that where a reply depends on a state- 
ment of fact (such, for instance, as 
qualification of an elector to be on the 
register), the fullest information should 
be given. ‘ 


Qualification for Cuardian. 


Question: In reference to qualifica- 
tion for Guardian, can a person stand 
for the Guardians outside the Borough 
in which he lives but within the 
Guardians Area? Our Guardians area 
includes—and a large area outside, and 
we want to know if our properly quali- 
fied persons in the town can stand out- 
side the town? 

Answer: Yes, a person who is a 
Local Government elector in some par- 
ish within the Union is qualified to 
stand for any other parish within the 
Union. 


Stencils Cracking. 


Question: Our Party recently came 
into possession of an old flat duplicacor, 
not a new one ic is true, but sufficiently 
serviceable for our use. I have great 
trouble with creases appearing right 
across the duplicated copies after a few 
“runs.’’ Can you tell me without see- 
ing the machine what is the matter and 
whether I can do anything to remedy 
the trouble? 

Answer: We are afraid ours must be 
a very untechnical answer, but our 
friend could get advice very readily 
from the representatives of advertisers 
in» the “$1.00? 

We presume the diaphragm is in 
good condition and the bed on which 
the papers lie is also without fault. 
Presuming these matters are all right 
cracking may result from two causes, 
i.e., too much paper or bad rolling. 
Only sufficient paper should be placed 
- on the bed as will allow the diaphragm 
to lie down evenly on the whole paper. 
The trouble probably lies in the rolling. 
Pressure should be even and rolling 
done one way only. Too rapid working 
is likely to result in crinkling the stencil 
and thus cracking same. Try even 
pressure and steady rolling and see 
what results. Too often the attempt is 


made to make up for a badly cut ste 
cil by over-inking and excessive rolling. 

We gather our triend uses wax 
stencils of an old-fashioned kind. Try 
the newer indestructible sort, whieh 
will stand much hard wear and won’t 
crack. 


Typing Nicely. 

Question: The same friend who asks 
the above question writes us for advice 
on how to make his letters ‘look well. 
“*T am afraid,”’ he says, “‘my typing is 
not up to standard. I have taught m 
self how to use the typewriter, but my 
letters lack style. They don’t look 
nice, and I want to know if you can 
give me any hints on how to make the 
whole thing look ship-shape and, if not 
professional, at any rate passable. 
like the look of your letters.”” 

Answer: The slyness of the last 
remark is just a bit too fetching. We 
cannot give the professional advice our 
correspondent really requires, and 
for his liking our letters, we ourselves 
are only too conscious of the improve- 
ment necessary with ours too. We will, 
however, give a few hints if we may 
do so with the saving grace of the par- 
son’s advice to ‘go do as I tell "ee and 
not do as I do.” 

First, then, get the typewriter and 
give it a good clean. The letter we have 
received tells its own tale. The machine 
won't work for dirt! Get a stiff short 
brush and clean and clean. Every mar 
has sufficient mechanical knowledge to 
understand the working parts of a type- 
writer when it’s clean. So after that 
oil where commonsense says it is 
necessary. Clean the type faces with a 
stiff brush and a little petrol, which will 
presently loosen even those full stop 
000’s which embellish our correspond 
ent’s letter. 

And now may the blind lead the 
blind to a further lesson. Please learn 
to put the paper in straight. Slap-dash 
methods are all right for a cypist of 
half-a-dozen years’ training, but even 
then the sensible girl doesn't indulge in 
it. Paper must be straight, and until 
our friend has learnt the crick he must 
examine every sheet after he has put it 
in. Now a few sheets to work the oil 
off [for he is sure to have put too 
much oil on, and distributed it plenti-_ 
fully where none was needed]. 4 


_ We are ready now. We suppose che 
letter heads are printed and the date is 
expected to be typed in. Probably that 
blessed ...... I9..., beloved of printers, 
disfigures the sheet. Cut it out next 
time you order. Please now learn to 
put the date tidily under the address on 
the right hand side of the paper. The 
next thing is the address of the person 
to whom we “appear to be writing. 
Please don’t slop this all over the sheet 
as has been done on che copy before me. 
It is quite right that the person 
addressed should have his name and 
address typed ac the beginning (though 
sometimes we cut it out in a hurry), 
but when sprawled across the sheet it 
may look even more important than the 
fetter. Single spacing is always sufh- 
cienc for a man’s address, thus :— 
_Mr. H. Drinkwater, 

Editor, The Labour Organiser, 
- Fernhill Heath, nr. Worcester. 


- Note, each line begins flush, not with 
the edge of the paper, but with the 
margin, which, by-the-bye, we have for- 
otten to mencion and our friend has 
forgotten altogether. The margin is 
important if looks are sought after. On 
an upright octavo sheet leave half-an- 
inch. On a quarto leave an inch, and 
don’t crowd che lines to the far edge 
of the paper. Leave some margin 
there, too. 


- Now, styles in correspondence differ 
a lot. We have said throw each line 
of the address to the margin; some will 
indent each line five or even ten spaces, 


lessly made. They multiply che move- 
ments, too. The subject matter head is 
mext and should stand out thus :— 


/ 
re answers to correspondents, 


Note chis is centred. It should be 
well away from the address. The sub- 
ject matter of a letter is not always 
necessary, but should be used wherever 
possible. And now 


Dear Sir. 
-. Our correspondent began his ‘‘ Dear 
Sir’? one-third across the paper. He 
_ began his first sentence to the left of 
his ‘‘dear.’? Three asterisks follow 
-“Sir’’? and his ‘‘Dear’’ is underlined. 


a. 
- The above tells how a letter was done, 
and ought not to be, and it also shows 
how a letter ought to be done. Each 
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line is flush to the margin and the para- 
graphs are indented. We indent five 
spaces to each paragraph. Some 
American typists prefer no _ indent, 
though mest English typists indent 
Seven sen eten) spaces, | Uf the (etter 1s 
being done single spacing, two spacings 
should be left between Dear Sir and 
the first line and between each subse- 
quent paragraph. Double-spacing 1s 
better on a short letter and then three 
spacings between paragraphs. 


There isn’t much more we can tell our 
friend except thac he must change his 
ribbon over; not go on till the ribbon 
pulls in two. He must also punctuate 
properly and leave three spaces between 
his sentences. Sign the letters in ink, 
and not in copying pencil, and finally. 
fold the letter intelligently to fit the size 
of envelope used. Clean fingers will 
improve the appearance of both letter 
and envelope, and in addressing the 
latter follow one system or the other, 
i.e., either carry each line of the 
address flush with the others or indent 
and space on a given system. Finally 
—do as we say. 


A2YLAPAYAAAAAAAAAA 


Let the 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
help you ! 


We can help you. Give us 
thechance to proveto you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in politics. Send 
us your enquiries. 


PBPEY A> PAYA. 


> 


THE 

* BLACKFRIARS PRESS Lea. 

17-23 ALBION STREET 
LEICESTER 


Phone 1104 W. W. Borrett, Manager 
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AVOID WASTING STAMPS. 
A Tip for Secretaries. 


All Labour secretaries should observe 
discretion in the use of postage stamps. 
Funds are never too ample, and 
economy is always necessary. Study 
postal regulations, and never use a 
three-ha’penny stamp where a penny or 
a ha’penny one will do. Don’t think 
you are being stingy by using regula- 
tions for your own benefic: that is what 
they are for. Many printed papers, 
official announcements and the like, go 
for a ha’penny if unsealed and not in 
letter form or signed. Receipts, orders, 
and the like, travel as commercial papers 
in unsealed envelopes, again provided 
no letter is sent. 

Foreign postage does not always cost 
more if you send the weight you may 
under ‘‘commercial papers”’ or “‘printed 
papers’’ headings. Books cost less ii 
one end is left more or less ‘‘open’’ for 
inspection. If fully packed in closed 
parcel form they are charged parcel 
rates by weight. Sometimes a large 
object, like a photo or drawing, will go 
cheaper as an “‘open packet’’ than as a 
lecter. It can still be safely wrapped 
inside. 

Most of all, never use any stamps at 
all when writing to Government offices 
of any kind The password is 
““O.H.M.S.,’’ and when you receive 
“‘officially stamped’? letters which 
demand a reply you should return in the 
same method, even if they state thac 
your reply must be ‘‘prepaid.’’ People 
who demand replies must stand for the 


cost. Letters to members of Parliament, 
however, should always be fully 
stamped, A stranger should always 


enclose a stamped envelope for reply. 
An M.P.’s postage is heavy; and he 
cannot afford a heavy stamp bill from 
his own pocket, since his letters are not 
yet franked officially—W.G.R. in the 
“Sheffield Forward.”’ 


SHOE ROHH EE COTES SETEOE CHEE EE EES BEeeEEeee 


TO BAZAAR WORKERS, 


Bazaar Secretaries and other Or- 
ganisers are invited to write for 
price lists and samples of High- 
Class Perfumes, etc. Eau-de- 
Cologne, Lavender Water, Genuine 
Otto Perfumes, Sachets, Face Pow- 
ders, etc. Ready Sales, substantial 
profits. 
R. T. HARRISON, 

34 Corrie Rd., Clifton, Manchester 
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Ready this month 
REDUCED PRICE 


VOL. VIL. 


of the 
Labour 


Organiser 


complete with title 

page and full index 

well bound in red 
cloth, lettered 


REDUCED PRICE 


es NETT 


Postage 5d. 


A few bound copies of 
Volumes VI. are still 
obtainable. 


Editor Manager, The Leben 
Organiter : 
FERNHILL HEATH 
Near WORCESTER 
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